ON  EDUCATION

culture, is it astounding that they have no common
purpose? That they worship false gods? That only in war
do they unite? That in the fierce struggle for existence
they are tearing Western society to pieces?.. .We have
established a system of education in which we insist that
while everyone must be educated, yet there is nothing in
particular that an educated man should know.1

Mr Lippmann argues that American education creates
eno common culture, no common faith, no common body
of principle, no common moral and intellectual discipline',
and that it fails to do so because it is a congeries of
subjects which are excellent in themselves but have no
common purpose or have forgotten what it was. British
education is less elective and eclectic, but much of this
criticism seems to be true of it, its results and its present
tendencies.

Our education has great virtues. It is fully conscious
of part of its duty and performs that part as well as can be
expected of any human institution. It imparts the know-
ledge generally considered desirable. It produces the
specialists which a complicated society needs to maintain
its machine. It teaches its pupils to use their intellects.
Doubtless, it might do all these things better, but it makes
good provision for them. We should be admirably educated
if we had to be nothing but technical or professional
machines, carrying out the routine of government, industry,
commerce and other functions necessary to a material
civilisation. Unfortunately, we have also to be human
beings. We are concerned not only with livelihood but with
the good life. And of this our education is only partly
aware. Here and there it trains men for it, uncertainly,
sporadically, fitfully; and the training depends on the

1 Address to the American Association for the Advancement of Science,
29 December 1940, printed in Ttie American Scholar (Spring, 1941).
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